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Aet. I. — 1. The Life of Michel Angela Buonarroti, with 
Translations of many of his Poems and Letters. Also Me- 
moirs of Savonarola, Raphael, and Vittoria Colonna. By 
John S. Harfokd. In 2 vols. London. 1857. 

2. Life of Michel Angela. By E. Duppa. Bonn's Illustrated 
Library. 

3. Rime e Prose di Michelagnolo Buonarroti, Pittore, Scul- 
tore, Architetto, e Poeta Fiorentino. Milan. 1821. 

The fame of Michel Angelo towers above that of all modern 
rivals as loftily as Mont Blanc, with its crown of eternal snow, 
overlooks the hills that encircle it and the plains that lie at its 
feet. So mighty is his intellectual power, so severe and ma- 
jestic is his moral grandeur, so intense is the pure light which 
surrounds him, that we shrink with awe from the attempt to 
analyze his nature or measure his stature. But as the lofty 
mountain reveals its whole wealth and beauty only to him who 
climbs its side or mines its depths, so is the character of a true 
hero the more impressive, the more closely it is studied. We 
shall therefore accept the opportunity which a new biography 
offers, to pay our tribute of reverence to a soul so great and so 
rich that the oft-repeated theme can never be exhausted. 

Notwithstanding the almost divine honor which was paid to 
Michel Angelo by his contemporaries, and which succeeding 
generations have fully sanctioned, his character is too often 
misunderstood, and his works are misjudged. No adequate 
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biography of him has yet been written. While he yet lived, 
his friends Vasari and Condivi wrote their accounts of his life 
and works; but, although highly entertaining and valuable, 
these biographies abound in obvious errors, and fail to present 
his life in its just proportions. Succeeding writers have drawn 
their facts mainly from these authors, correcting gross anach- 
ronisms, and adding such slight incidents as could be gleaned 
from the records of that period. 

Mr. Harford has endeavored to supply the existing want, by 
giving us a picture of the great artist in the midst of his asso- 
ciates, influenced by the spirit of his age and its leading men, 
and reacting upon them. He is the first biographer who has 
recognized the value of the poems as affording a key to Michel 
Angelo's character, and as indicating the growth of his intel- 
lectual and religious life. We are grateful to him for this 
attempt, and for the amount of valuable information which he 
has collected ; yet we think he has rather smoothed the way 
towards the preparation of a good biography than written 
one. His story is encumbered with too many episodes, which 
break the thread of the narrative, and destroy the unity of im- 
pression. His readers might be supposed to be already suffi- 
ciently familiar with the leading facts in the lives of Raphael, 
Perugino, and Leonardo da Vinci. The connection of Michel 
Angelo with Savonarola seems too slight to justify the large 
space which he occupies in the book, although the notice of 
him is full of interest. With better judgment the author has 
assigned a distinct place to the life and writings of the distin- 
guished Vittoria Colonna, whose relation to Michel Angelo 
required more than a brief notice. A graver defect in the 
book is the strong prominence given by the author to his own 
theological views, and his effort to force the expressions of his 
hero into more meaning than they naturally bear. Slight in- 
accuracies of translation and defects of style are less important. 
On the whole, we shall find it a good guide to the study of 
Michel Angelo's life and writings, although we shall not deem 
it prudent to ignore other authorities in connection with it. 

In intellectual force Michel Angelo was probably unsur- 
passed by any man of modern times. In sculpture, which he 
claimed as his true sphere, no modern artist has approached 
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him, and if he has not all the perfect grace and beauty which 
belong to the finest period of Grecian art, still he is no unsuc- 
cessful imitator of the Greeks, but an originator of his own 
path. In strong individual expression, in the language of the 
soul, he rises higher than any ancient sculptor. He was not 
Greek in constitution or in temperament. He strove to soar 
beyond limitations, — to realize conceptions too vast for a mor- 
tal to execute. 

" Above the visible form he strives to seek 
Ideal .Form, the universal mould " ; 

while Grecian art affected moderation and quiet, and accepted 
the conditions and limitations of matter. In the massive forms 
and masterly action of his Day and Night, in the immense re- 
served force expressed in his Prisoners, we see his wonderful 
creative power. Overcoming the reluctance of a sensitive na- 
ture to the process of dissection, — for at first he shrank from 
it like a girl, — he gave twelve years to the study of anatomy, 
dissecting with his own hand not only human bodies, but ani- 
mals, especially the horse, until, according to Condivi, " his 
knowledge of human anatomy and of other animals was so 
correct, that those who had all their lives studied it as their 
profession hardly understood the subject so well." With this 
perfect knowledge of the structure of the human body, and his 
reverence for this temple of God, he seemed to have an entire 
command of the frame for the purpose of expression, either in 
action or repose. He designed it with the most astonishing 
freedom, exactness, and rapidity. In sculpture, he often worked 
at once upon the marble from a small model, with but few of 
those mechanical aids or measurements which are indispensa- 
ble to less skilful artists, and expedient for all. An eyewitness, 
Blasio di Vignere, thus describes his method of working : — 

" I may say that I have seen Michel Angelo at work after he had 
passed his sixtieth year ; and although he was not very robust, he cut 
away as many scales from a block of very hard marble in a quarter of 
an hour, as three young sculptors would have effected in three or four 
hours, — a thing almost incredible to one who has not actually witnessed 
it. Such was the impetuosity and fire with which he pursued his labor, 
that I almost thought the whole work must have gone to pieces. "With 
a single stroke he brought down fragments three or four fingers thick, 
and so close upon his mark, that, had he passed it even in the slightest 
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degree, there would have been danger of ruining the whole, since any- 
such injury, unlike the case of works in plaster or stucco, would have 
been irreparable." 

In this manner the figures of slaves or prisoners for the sep- 
ulchre of Pope Julius were executed. But even this great 
man was not entirely safe in pursuing so hazardous a method. 
He sometimes cut too deeply, or did not allow room enough 
for his design, which was the cause of his leaving many unfin- 
ished works. 

It is said that the jealousy of his enemies, who wished to 
show his inferiority to Raphael, excited Julius II. to command 
Michel Angelo to paint the Sistine Chapel in fresco. Certain 
it is that the artist accepted the task with reluctance, declar- 
ing that painting was not his province, and that Raphael was 
the man above all others the best qualified for the undertaking. 
He had already, however, given such proofs of his skill in de- 
sign, in the famous Cartoon of Pisa, that the Pope, fortunately 
for the world, persisted in his demand. Although at first dis- 
couraged by a failure in his work caused by the state of the 
plaster, he finally succeeded, and the splendid result is well 
known. That whole grand hierarchy of prophets and sibyls 
was the work of his lofty imagination. For grandeur of con- 
ception and sublimity of expression they stand unrivalled in 
the world. As Allston has said of them, they seem like beings 
of another sphere, such as a poetic nature might imagine to be 
the inhabitants of the planet Saturn. The artist who created 
these exalted and glorious forms was he who knew thoroughly 
all the details of the anatomy of the human frame. How vain 
is the fear of little minds, that knowledge should clip the wings 
of genius, or science chill the imagination of the artist ! 

It is in this branch of art alone that we can compare Raphael 
with Michel Angelo. It is a parallel full of instruction and 
interest. So entirely genuine and elevated was the art of each, 
that both must gain by the comparison. Raphael seems to us 
wider in his range of expression, more fertile in invention, more 
varied and pleasing. If others have surpassed him in some 
single quality, no one has equalled him in the harmonious 
combination of all excellences. In none do we find strength 
and tenderness so happily blended. He sometimes approaches 
Michel Angelo in sublimity, as in his Sibyls and his Transfigu 1 - 
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ration ; but this is not his native element. He does not seek 
to stand upon the mountain-top alone with God, but prefers to 
mingle among men, and to partake of their loves and joys and 
sorrows. Thus while the few regard Michel Angelo with a 
reverence approaching to worship, Eaphael is the favorite with 
the many, who find in his amenities and graces their " human 
nature's daily food." The vast soul of his great competitor 
included tenderness and womanly pity, but these were not the 
prevailing habit of his mind nor the predominating expression 
of his works. If we seek for them, we shall find abundant 
traces of his noble heart both in his life and his works. The 
jealous rivalry between these two distinguished men has, it 
seems to us, been much overrated. A keen retort or witty 
jest too often embalms the memory of a transient spark of an- 
ger, and is taken as the index of the whole tone of a man's 
feeling.* Could Raphael have felt a low jealousy of Miche] 
Angelo, when he " thanked God that he lived in the same time 
with him " ? A man's followers generally share and exagger- 
ate his enmities ; but Vasari, the dear friend of Michel Angelo, 
pays a tribute to Raphael which almost exhausts the language 
of praise. 

" When this great artist," he says, " closed his eyes in death, painting 
almost seemed to die with him. It remains for us to imitate the perfect 
models which he has bequeathed, and to cherish in our hearts his mem- 
ory, which has left behind it a delightful fragrance He taught 

us by his example what is the fitting and proper course of conduct in 
our relations with men of the highest, the middle, and the humblest 
ranks of life." 

Would Vasari have said this of one whose relation to his 
idolized Michel Angelo was of jealous hostility ? And did not 
the elder artist himself offer to yield the palm of painting to 
his younger rival, — the only glory which the latter could dis- 
pute with him ? Yet so different were the characters of the 

* A picture in the Luxembourg, by a French artist, seems to us most unhappy 
in the choice of subject, since it serves only to perpetuate the memory of this feud. 
It is said that when Raphael was going to the school, attended by a crowd of gay 
followers, Michel Angelo said to him, " There you go, with a crowd flocking after 
you, like a criminal to the gallows." "And you," retorted Raphael, "go skulking 
alone like the hangman." This scene the painter has represented in vivid colors, — 
but should he have painted it at all t 
1* 
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two men, — the one severely temperate, strict in self-discipline, 
ascetic in habits, and reserved in manners, and the other lux- 
urious in his mode of life, free and gracious in his deportment, 
seeking and winning popular fame, — is it strange that they 
were not congenial companions, and could not be friends ? 

The world has fully recognized Michel Angelo's merits as a 
sculptor and a painter ; but he has other claims on our admi- 
ration. Had he lived in our day, he might have been chiefly 
known as an eminent mechanician ; for no one can wholly es- 
cape the influence of his age, and ours asks for great inventors 
rather than great artists. But in the times of the Medici his 
superior mechanical skill was called out only by urgent neces- 
sity. When about to paint the Sistine Chapel, he found the 
scaffolding supported by cords from the ceiling in such a man- 
ner as to leave large holes which would be visible after the 
painting was completed. He objected to this arrangement, on 
which the architect replied, " that it was impossible to suspend 
the scaffolding in any other manner, and that they must think 
of a remedy for the defect after the work was done." The 
painter, by no means satisfied with this answer, obtained per- 
mission from the Pope to take down the old scaffolding, and 
to erect a new one on his own plan. He accomplished his end 
by machinery so simple and effectual, that it was afterwards 
adopted by Bramante in the building of St. Peter's, and is 
supposed to be still in use in Rome. Michel Angelo gave this 
invention to the poor man whom he employed as a carpenter, 
who gained from it a sufficient fortune to endow his daughters 
with marriage portions. 

In 1528 the republic and city of Florence were thrown into 
great alarm by an apprehended attack from the Emperor 
Charles and his troops. Michel Angelo, whose patriotism was 
warm and earnest, was entreated to accept the responsible of- 
fice of Commissary-General of the Fortifications. He entered 
upon this duty with zeal and success, at once making a thor- 
ough inspection of the fortifications, and directing all essential 
repairs. Sagaciously perceiving the most exposed point, he 
put the mountain called St. Miniato in a complete state of de- 
fence by strengthening the old walls and erecting new works 
and bastions. He went to Ferrara to study its fortifications, 
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■which were considered very perfect. He spent six months in 
the accomplishment of this object, giving his personal superin- 
tendence to the works. So great was his scientific skill, that 
the celebrated French engineer, Vauban, devoted much time 
to making measurements and drawings of these fortifications. 
A greater proof of his skill is the fact that the point which he 
had fortified " became the principal object of the enemy's at- 
tack ; but his batteries answered their fire with such effect, that 
no impression was made upon them." Finding the beautiful 
church of St. Miniato in danger from the enemy's cannon, it 
having been selected as a point more vulnerable than the for- 
tress, Michel Angelo defended it in a most ingenious and ef- 
fectual manner. " From the top he hung mattresses of wool 
on the side exposed to attack, and by means of a bold, project- 
ing cornice, from -which they were suspended, a considerable 
space was left between them and the walls : this plan he effected 
in the night, and the future cannonading of the enemy only 
served to show to advantage this simple expedient." We are 
at once reminded of General Jackson's defence of New Orleans 
with cotton-bags. Probably the brave old hero never thought 
of Michel Angelo as a tutor in the arts of war ; but native vigor 
of mind, and quick invention, lead to the same result on the 
Arno and the Mississippi. 

Being warned of the treacherous designs of Malatesta Bag- 
lioni, a chieftain in the Florentine ranks, Michel Angelo com- 
municated his information to the government, who refused to 
credit his suspicions. Indignant at this negligence, he with- 
drew to Ferrara, where he was warmly received by the Duke. 
Thence he proceeded to Venice, where he was greeted with 
similar honors. He was followed thither by the earnest en- 
treaties of his countrymen to return to Florence and aid in 
their defence. Ample apologies were offered to him. His 
heart was with his country, and he returned to see her ruin 
consummated by treachery, famine, and assault. A capitula- 
tion being agreed upon, Michel Angelo secreted himself. It 
was fortunate that he did so ; for he was expressly excepted 
from the promised amnesty, and a diligent search was made 
for him. The Pope, however, saw the folly of sacrificing the 
great artist to political feeling, and after a while he published 
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a manifesto, offering him safety and freedom on the condition 
of finishing the two monuments already commenced at San 
Lorenzo. He accepted the condition, and labored assiduously 
at the task assigned him. These monuments were erected to 
Giuliano de' Medici, and his nephew Lorenzo. On the sarcoph- 
agi are the grand figures, personifying Morning and Evening, 
Day and Night. 

It was reserved for his old age to add another glory to his 
fame. At the advanced age of seventy-two he entered upon 
his greatest architectural labor, the completion of the Church 
of St. Peter. He accepted this commission with extreme re- 
luctance, objecting his age and infirmities, and pleading that 
architecture was not his profession. But, as in the case of the 
decoration of the Sistine Chapel, the Pope would admit of no 
excuse ; and, having once accepted the task, Michel Angelo 
devoted himself ardently to the work, " for the love of God." 
In the deed which confirmed his appointment he required the 
insertion of his refusal of all salary for his labors, and for six- 
teen years he toiled amid opposition and embarrassment so 
great that he twice offered to resign his position. He was 
obliged to undo much which his predecessors had done, and 
to narrow his own plan to accommodate the scanty finances of 
the Papal treasury. He did not live to see the completion of 
his work, and his simple and grand design was much altered 
and injured by his successors. Mr. Harford has given us two 
very interesting sketches, one of his original design, the other 
of St. Peter's as it now stands. The superior harmony and 
beauty of the plan at once strike the eye. Notwithstanding 
this and many other valuable services which he rendered to 
architecture, critics have considered him a bold innovator, 
whose example has led others astray ; but whatever technical 
faults may be found, it is impossible to deny him, in this as in 
the other arts, the praise of grand and lofty ideas, and a thor- 
ough perception of the means by which they can be expressed. 

Thus Michel Angelo as sculptor, painter, military engineer, 
and architect, at once and decidedly takes the first rank. It 
might seem at the first glance as if his colossal mind knew no 
childhood and no degrees of progress ; but in truth hours and 
years of earnest toil and silent thought helped to build up the 
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man that he was. Only the crown of literature is wanting to 
place him on the highest pinnacle of intellectual greatness. 

To analyze the claims of Michel Angelo the poet, is a task of 
no slight difficulty or importance. But the inadequate treat- 
ment which this subject has already received, is a warrant for 
any attempt to do him justice, however imperfect. A few Eng- 
lish writers have done something towards making his works 
known in their language. A little volume by Taylor contains 
an analysis of his poetic merits, with translations of some of his 
poems. Southey has given a spirited version of the Sonnets to 
Dante. But Wordsworth has done more than any other Eng- 
lish poet to familiarize him to us, by his exquisite version of 
three of his finest sonnets, to which we shall again refer. Other 
writers have passed them by almost without notice. Schlegel 
does not name him in any article on Italian poetry. The criti- 
cal biography of him by M. Duppa, pronounced by the younger 
Hazlitt to be " wholly satisfactory," and republished in Bohn's 
justly celebrated Library, has but a few pages devoted to his 
poems. 

That author indeed speaks of the poems in the most depre- 
ciatory style. He says : " Michel Angelo probably wrote them 
at different times, as subjects occurred to his mind, and as he 
felt disposed to imitate Petrarch. In some instances he has 
been successful. The love sonnet LXX. in the collection is 
written with great facility, and some of the religious sonnets 
show that he felt," not the love of God or trust in Divine pro- 
tection, but " the rhythm and poetic harmony of the Italian 
language " ! He continues : " Of the sonnets, religion and 
love are the prevailing subjects. In the former, Michel An- 
gelo is sometimes very successful, in the latter he is either 
monotonous or quaint ; a jargon of Platonism and crude met- 
aphysical divinity, acquired from the prevailing taste of the 
times, with little mind and no sensibility, supply the place of 
real feeling." (!) The modest poet says of himself, that " writ- 
ing was a great labor to him, because it was not his art." He 
wrote, however, from no outward demand, but from the need 
of expression in his own soul. Thus writing, we should expect 
to find his own individual life revealed even more fully in his 
words than in his favorite art of sculpture ; and we believe 
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that no one can do justice to the full glory of his character, 
either intellectual or religious, without a loving study of his 
poems. From his countrymen in his own day, and ever since, 
they have received their meed of study and admiration. Crit- 
ics did not hesitate to say that Michel Angelo had added to 
himself the fourth crown of poetry. Manni, the editor of an 
edition of his poems published in 1726, thinks it superfluous 
to add his commendation to the works of a poet whom innu- 
merable writers have " with their highest praises exalted to the 
stars," among whom he numbers the most celebrated Acade- 
micians of Florence. Another says : " His poems should be 
enclosed in a vase of emerald." Still better, another says of 
Michel Angelo: "He says things; the rest say words." The 
learned Varchi wrote a commentary on the First Sonnet, to 
which Michel Angelo replied : " The sonnet iftdeed came from 
me, but your commentary is from heaven." This same critic 
delivered three lectures on the poems of our artist before the 
Florentine Academy, one of which on this same sonnet lies be- 
fore us. After praising the divinity and beneficence of Love, 
he says : " Some may ask how this can be when lovers are so 
much afflicted. To which doubt," he continues, " no one has 
more truly replied, or more learnedly, than Michel Angelo 
Buonarroti, in his oldest sonnet, full of ancient purity and 
Dante-like gravity. I say Michel Angelo Buonarroti without 
any other title or surname, because I cannot find any other 
epithet which it does not appear to me is either contained in 
that name or is inferior to it." 

We have also two lectures by Mario Giuducci, delivered be- 
fore the Florentine Academy, in 1817, on the occasion of the 
discovery of additional poems of Michel Angelo. He says : 
" These poems, like his works, delight us by their beauty, while 
those who can penetrate their depths feed their minds with the 
more internal and exquisite meaning." His first lecture is 
written to prove the purity of that love which Michel Angelo 
celebrates, and its wide distinction from sensual lust ; and the 
second is devoted to an explanation of the poet's comparison 
of his lady to a magnet. These commentators use a great deal 
of quaint and tedious analysis, which does not suit our modern 
taste ; but they show at least the high estimation in which the 
poems are held. 
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When we compare the value given hy his countrymen to 
these works with the low estimate of M. Duppa, we feel it to 
he a great merit in Mr. Harford that he has recognized their 
importance, and given them a prominent place in his book. 
We frequently differ with him in his explanation of their 
character and spirit, and his translations are often feeble and 
inadequate ; but he has opened the way, and will lead many 
readers to the original source. Would that all who reverence 
the character of the greatest artist of modern times would seek 
to know him still more intimately through his poetic utter- 
ances ! Here are colors that will never fade, and forms that 
will not crumble into dust. We may sit at our own fireside, 
and commune with his genius as fully as in the Sistine Chapel 
or at St. Peter's. 

Why Wordsworth has done so little, and others almost noth- 
ing, towards domesticating these poems in our language, is ex- 
plained in a passage from a letter of Wordsworth to a friend. 

" I mentioned Michel Angelo's poetry to you some time ago. It is the 
most difficult to construe I ever met with, but just what you would ex- 
pect from such a man, showing abundantly how conversant his soul was 
with great things. There is a mistake in the world concerning the Ital- 
ian language. The poetry of Dante and Michel Angelo proves that, if 
there be little majesty and strength in Italian verse, the fault is in the 
authors and not in the tongue. I can translate, and have translated, 
two books of Ariosto at the rate nearly of one hundred lines a day, but 
so much meaning has been put by Michel Angelo into so little room, 
and that meaning sometimes so excellent in itself, that I found the dif- 
ficulty of translating him insurmountable. I attempted at least fifteen 
of the sonnets, but could not anywhere succeed. I have sent you the 
only one I was able to finish ; it is far from being the best or most 
characteristic, but the others were too much for me." 

This testimony from so high authority is extremely valuable, 
— we only regret that Wordsworth did not allow the public to 
judge of his success with the whole fifteen. The sonnets pub- 
lished in his collected works are among the finest translations 
in our language ; and, if not closely literal, are yet full of the 
spirit of the masterly original. 

Michel Angelo was an earnest student of Italian poetry, 
especially of Dante's. If the form of his poems resembles 
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Petrarch's, the spirit is in harmony with that of the author of 
the Vita Nuova. He illustrated his own copy of the Divina 
Commedia with many designs, whose power we cannot doubt ; 
hut the book is unfortunately lost. He does not appear to 
have exercised his own poetic powers at a very early age, al- 
though we have but few data as to the time of the production 
of his verses. The earliest poem extant seems to have been 
written about the year 1504, when he was thirty years of age. 
"We are told vaguely, that they were written at various times, 
which is evident enough from their contents. The sonnet 
commencing 

" Non ha 1' ottimo artista alcun concetto," 

and other pieces, were printed during his lifetime, in the year 
1549, and Varchi immediately wrote that celebrated commen- 
tary which gave so much gratification to the poet. Many of 
the poems were written in his old age and in the near prospect 
of death. Some of them were inserted in various collections 
of miscellaneous poems, but they were first arranged and pub- 
lished collectively by his nephew, Michel Angelo Buonarroti the 
younger, in the year 1623. In 1726, a more perfect edition 
was issued. The original manuscripts, clearly transcribed by 
his own hand, are preserved in the Vatican Library at Rome. 
The collection consists of sixty-two small poems called madri- 
gals, sixty-four sonnets, and a few pieces of greater length. 
Love, friendship, art, and religion are his themes, and all are 
treated on the highest plane of thought. They are, indeed, as 
Wordsworth has said, just what we should expect from the 
painter of the Sistine Chapel or the architect of St. Peter's. 
Let us look a little more nearly into their contents and 
meaning. 

Mr. Harford has developed at great length his Platonic the- 
ory of the Sonnets on Love. Like M. Duppa, he seems to 
consider Michel Angelo insensible to this passion in its full 
power, and to regard his verses only as veiled expressions of 
his philosophy. We cannot accept this theory to the extent 
to which he pushes it, any more than we can believe that the 
poet's great object in writing was to imitate Petrarch. At 
times he may have pleased himself with imitating a poet whom 
he admired, and certainly the sublime philosophy of Plato, so 
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prevalent in the learned society in which his yonth was passed, 
had its influence upon him ; but it seems to us the critics dig 
very deep for what is clear and open as day. Michel Angelo 
wrote to embody those lofty and tender feelings whose natural 
form is poetry. He expressed the love which stirred his heart ; 
but his love took on the noble livery of his soul, and is as chaste 
and elevated as Plato imagined it. How can we believe that 
a nature so impassioned and earnest, so keenly alive to beauty, 
so tender and devoted, could pass through life without feeling 
the master-passion of humanity ? And what is more in har- 
mony with his character than an impenetrable veil of silence 
over a feeling which had failed of its object in life ? It is not 
the cold and selfish egotist, whose soul remains chaste, and his 
ideal of woman exalted, through a life spent in the most disso- 
lute cities of the world ; but it is he who has once seen his 
ideal of woman embodied, while the waters of sorrow have 
baptized his love with a religious consecration. It is thus 
that Michel Angelo speaks in a sonnet which Wordsworth has 
finely translated : — 

" No mortal object did these eyes behold, 
When first they met the placid light of thine, 
And my Soul felt her destiny divine, 
And hope of endless peace in me grew bold : 
Heaven-born, the Soul a heavenward course must hold ; 
Beyond the visible world she soars to seek 
(For what delights the sense is false and weak) 
Ideal Form, the universal mould. 
The wise man, I affirm, can find no rest 
In that which perishes ; nor will he lend 
His heart to aught which doth on time depend. 
'T is sense, unbridled will, and not true love, 
That kills the soul : love betters what is best, 
Even here below, but more in heaven above." 

Is this a mere effort of the fancy, trying to imitate feeling ? 
Who can credit it ? We would not seek to draw from the 
silence where he has left them the details of his heart- 
history ; but that he worshipped, like Dante, the bright ideal 
of early love through his whole life of suffering, toil, and 
glory, is a belief which fire will not melt out of us. 

" If this be error, and upon me proved, 
I never writ, nor no man ever loved." 

VOL. LXXXIX. — NO 184. 2 
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In the same strain is the following, as rendered in Words- 
worth's translation : — 

" Yes, hope may with my strong desire keep pace, 
And I be undeluded, unbetrayed ; 
For if of our affections none finds grace 
In sight of Heaven, then wherefore hath God made 
The world which we inhabit ? Better plea 
Love cannot have, than that in loving thee 
Glory to that eternal Peace is paid, 
Who such divinity to thee imparts 
As hallows and makes pure all gentle hearts. 
His hope is treacherous only whose love dies 
With beauty, which is varying every hour ; 
But in chaste hearts, uninfluenced by the power 
Of outward change, there blooms a deathless flower, 
That breathes on earth the air of Paradise." 

This feeling is indeed far from any low, or merely sensual 
love ; but if it be a mere philosophic worship of beauty, this 
grand defence seems wholly out of place. The following 
sonnet is even more conclusive : — 

" Non e colpa mai sempre empia e mortale 

Per immensa bellezza un grande amore, 

Se poi si lascia rammollito il core 

Si, che '1 penetri un bel divino strale. 
Amore sveglia, e muove, e impenna 1' ale 

Per alto volo, ed e spesso il suo ardore 

H primo grado ond' al suo Creatore, 

Non ben contenta qui, 1' anima sale. 
L' amor, che di te parla, in alto aspira, 

Ned e vano e caduco ; e mal eonviensi 

Arder per altro a cuor saggio e gentile ; 
L' un tira al cielo, e 1' altro a terra tira: 

Nell' alma 1' un, 1' altro abita nei sensi, 

E F arco volge a segno e basso e vile." * 

* After Wordsworth's disclaimer, we can venture a translation, since we do not 
find one elsewhere, only in a note : — 

" It is not always vain and empty sin 
To love a glorious beauty with great love, 
If thus diviner arrows from above 
May penetrate the softened heart within. 
Love wakes and moves and plumes the wing 
For highest flight, and oft its burning ray, 
Nature's first step, shall on its upward way 
The aspiring soul to its Creator bring. 
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Love is the first foretaste of that union with God for which 
every religious soul longs ; for with Michel Angelo religion 
is the all-pervading life, and love is not discordant, but har- 
monious with it. This seems to us the grand pervading truth 
of these sonnets, which exalts them above all other poems 
on Love, even above the more exquisite and graceful verses 
of Dante. 

But in order to give our readers the data for forming their 
own judgment, we will add two sonnets, one of which Mr. 
Harford claims as the strongest support of his theory, and 
another which even he allows must have been addressed to an 
earthly object. He says : — 

" The little poem upon Beauty, and the passages from Plato which 
follow it, compared with the subsequent sonnets, must, we are per- 
suaded, have convinced our readers that an allegorical meaning, not 
at first sight obvious, pervades these poetic effusions ; and that it is 
not an earthly lover who speaks in them, but the Platonist, who in 
solitude contemplates the abstract idea of Perfect Beauty and Perfect 
Love. But, as if to make this inference certain, Michel Angelo, in the 
following remarkable sonnet, has distinctly declared such to be his real 
meaning : — 

' Sonnet VI. 

' The life-spring of my love is not my heart ; 
I love thee with a love devoid of heart ; 
There tending where nor human passion fraught 
With error nor a guilty thought is found. 
Love, when our souls proceeded forth from God, 
My vision clear and thee all splendor made ; 
And still I seem its traces to behold 
E'en in thy frame which sin has mortal made. 
As heat from fire is not divisible, 
Thus with the Eternal blends the Beautiful, 
And I their emanations ever hail. 
Beholding in thine eyes bright Paradise, 
Ever beneath their radiance I would dwell, 
And thus return where first I loved thee so.' " 

Love speaks of thee, and looks on high : 
It is not vain nor slight, and suits but ill 
An earth-born flame, to wise and gentle heart. 
One draws to heaven, but one on earth would lie ; 
One doth the soul, one but the senses fill, 
Bending its bow to base and villain art." 
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The thought of this seems to us perfectly in harmony with 
that of the preceding one. Lore is not born of time and the 
body, but is an eternal attribute of the soul. Yet its ex- 
pression in mortal beauty, and the passion of love, if kept 
pure, will raise the human being again to that heaven which 
is his true sphere. 

In regard to the next sonnet, Mr. Harford says : — 

" The following sonnet, which ranks among his finest, must have 
reference to some beloved individual. 

'Sonnet XXI. 

' Lady, how can it be ? and yet each day 
Experience teaches that a form or face 
Chiselled in stone or marble's purer grace 
Lives when the framer's hand is lifeless clay. 
The cause infirm to the effect gives way, 
And Art on Nature smiles with conquering pride, 
I know it well, to Sculpture fair allied, 
And Time thus plays a faithless part with me. 
Haply my practised art to us may prove 
The enduring record of each face and mind 
In stone or colors wrought with power refined, 
So that to distant times it may appear 
How bright thy beauty was, how deep my love, 
And that true love ne'er moved in nobler sphere.' " 

The translations of these sonnets are far inferior to the 
original in vigor and terseness of expression ; but this defect 
is almost unavoidable. Yet a mere prose translation is often 
better than one in blank verse, which gives neither the form 
of the original nor the exact shades of thought. In the last 
three lines of the above sonnet we lose entirely the simplicity 
of expression in the Italian, — 

" Sicche mill' anni dopo la partita, 
Quanta tu bella fosti, ed io t' amassi 
Si veggia, e come a amarti io non fui stolto," — 

which may be literally translated : " So that a thousand years 
after our parting, it may be seen how beautiful thou wast, 
and how much I loved thee, and that I was not foolish in 
loving thee." Mr. Harford is more successful in some of the 
lighter madrigals. Although not very literal, the version has 
much grace and sweetness. Witness the following : — 
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" My eyes, which love to gaze on beauteous things, 
Act on my soul, which pants for heavenly light, 
Until I almost seem endued with wings, 
'Neath Beauty's smile, for a supernal flight. 
From loftiest stars shoot down a radiance all their own, 
Drawing the soul above. 
And such we say is Love ; 
For naught can so control, 
Charm, penetrate the soul, 
Or counsel it in monitory guise, 
As a sweet face set off by star-like eyes." 

Another of the most playful of these effusions is thus pret- 
tily rendered : — 

" What is the power which, though I 'm free, 
Draws me in fetters bound to thee, 
Sweet source of all my joy and pain ? 
If to enchain without a chain, 
If round my yielding heart to twine 
Soft bands invisible, be thine, 
What shall defend me from the grace, 
The winning beauties of thy face ? 
What from the living splendor of thine eyes, 
Where Love, embattled, points his arrowy sorceries ? " 

There is something very touching in this graceful play of 
feeling, rich in thought even in its lighter strains, from one 
whose grander achievements and sterner virtues have almost 
hidden from the world his great human heart, with those 
sweet clustering tendrils called human affections. Mr. Har- 
ford says : " They seem at least to argue, that, although there 
is no evidence of his ever having been seriously in love, he 
was no stranger to the influence of female charms." No evi- 
dence of his having seriously loved ? In what act of his whole 
life was he not thoroughly earnest and serious ? and what 
better proof do we ask that he loved, than these fervent words, 
which express love in its highest exaltation ? If the glow and 
the warmth do not indicate fire, what proof shall we seek ? 
Shall we believe in passion only when, unbridled by con- 
science and religion, it works destruction and woe ? Is Byron 
a lover, and Michel Angelo only a verse-maker ? 

Before leaving the poems referring to Love, we must add 
one on Marriage, which we do not find translated, but which 
2* 
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seems to us wonderful for its justness and fulness of thought. 
We have made more attempts to translate it into verse than 
Bruce did to gain his kingdom, or the spider to fix his thread, 
but without the like success ; so that our prosaic version will 
only serve as a help to those who are not fully conversant 
with the Italian. 

" S' un casto amor, s' una pieta superna, 

S' una fortuna infra duo amanti eguale 

Cui sia comune ognor la gioia e '1 male, 

Quando uno spirto sol due cor governa ; 
S' una anima in duo corpi fatta eterna, 

Ambo levando al cielo, e con pari ale, 

S'un simil fuoco, ed un conforme strale 

Ch' altamente in due sen vive e s' interna ; 
S' amar 1' un 1' altro, e nessun mai se stesso, 

Sol desiando amor d' amor mercede, 

E se quel che vuol 1' un 1' altro precorre, 
A scambievole imperio sottomesso, 

Son segni pur di indissolubil fede, 

Or potra sdegno tanto nodo sciorre ? " 

" If a chaste love, if a supreme piety, 
If a fortune equal between two lovers, 
To whom every joy and evil is in common 
When one spirit alone governs two hearts ; 

If one soul made eternal in two bodies, 
Both rising to Heaven and with equal wings ; 
If an equal flame, and a conformed aim, 
Which nobly lives and incarnates itself in two ; 

If for each to love the other, and himself no longer, 
Love desiring love alone for its reward, 
And if that which one wishes, the other prefers, 

Submitted to a mutual empire ; — 
If these are signs of indissoluble faith, 
What fatal power can loosen such a tie ? " 

If a man can so think and so write without having felt, we 
must grant that the intellect has found out a path to truth 
better than that appointed by Heaven through the heart and 
' the life. Why this heart which knew love so well never found 
its answering joy on earth, we know not. When asked why he 
never married, he said that he was wedded to his art. The 
lonely heart knew its own needs ; but why should it utter them 
to a curious ear ? 
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Among the poems which refer to his art, and show how 
closely it was interwoven with his whole life, love, and re- 
ligion, is the celebrated one already mentioned as having 
given rise to so many comments, commencing, 

" Non ha 1' ottimo artista alcun concetto." 

This sonnet was composed in his eighty-first year, and sent by 
him to Vasari. The commentary of Varchi, which so delighted 
Michel Angelo, seems to be an imitation of Dante's Vita Nuova, 
in which he divides his sonnets into parts according to their 
subjects, and then analyzes them very minutely. Varchi's cri- 
tique is very elaborate, dwelling upon each separate word. A 
short extract from the introduction or explanation of the sub- 
ject of the sonnet may prove interesting to our readers. After 
speaking of love as the theme of the poet, he divides it into 
three kinds, and describes, first, the natural love which belongs 
to all things, and is the cause of gravitation, and is the growth 
of plants ; then the sensitive, which belongs to animals, and 
enables them to choose and obtain what is good for them; 
and, lastly, intellectual or spiritual love, of which he says : — 

" The third and last appetite and love is called rational, or rather 
intellectual, and this is found only in rational animals, or truly intellect- 
ual animals. It is in man, and it is the most perfect of all the others, 
whence he who has this may have, and indeed has necessarily, the other 
two, but not indeed together ; and all these three loves are natural in 
man, and consequently good. Whence this doubt immediately arises 
which we touched upon in the beginning, — How is it possible that a 
thing which comes from nature, and is consequently good, brings with 
it so many griefs, pains, and labors as are seen, felt, and suffered every 
day in loving ? Which doubt this truly divine Angelo wishing to solve, 
and to recall mortals from the crooked and left-hand path to the right 
and straight, he does not do as many both anciently and lately have 
done and still do, who in order to exculpate themselves, or perhaps be- 
cause they do not understand the truth, lay the blame, (as 't is said,) some 
on love, some on the beloved object, some on fortune ; but he blames 
himself and no other, writing under his own name and person as the 
most pleasant and modest, to teach all complaining lovers of whom they 
ought to complain, and to whom to attribute the cause and the fault of 
all the passions and misfortunes which they feel and suffer in loving. 
And in order to demonstrate it more pleasantly and clearly, he uses (as 
Aristotle is accustomed to do) an example from artificial things, which 
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are the most known to us, of which none could be imagined more appro- 
priate to the matter of which he treats, nor more fit for him who treats 
it. And it is this (if I understand how to display and amplify with 
many and long words, as he knew how to enclose and condense it into 
few and brief ones). If a sculptor had a marble, it is certain that in 
that marble exists in possibility, that is, may be drawn from it, every 
figure that can be imagined, as a man, a horse, a lion, and thus equally 
of all others ; or we should rather say, that in that marble exists in pos- 
sibility, and may be drawn from it, all the beauty which the greatest 
master could give to any figure, — say, for example, a Mercury. Now 
if a sculptor, working on this marble and making this Mercury, does not 
know how to bring it to that perfection which he has imagined, or which 
a better artist might have imagined, to whom shall we impute the fault, 
to the marble or to the sculptor ? " 

Thus he goes on at some length to say, that, if a lover finds 
only injury and suffering in love, it is not the fault of love or 
of the beloved object, but of his own want of truth or skill. 
We give, in preference to more of the commentary, Mr. Har- 
ford's translation of the sonnet itself: — 

" Whate'er conception a great artist fires, 
Its answering semblance latent lies within 
A block of marble, but the hand alone, 
Swayed by the intellect, can give it form. 
Lady illustrious, graceful, and divine, 
The good I 'd seek for, and the ill I 'd shun, 
Thus latent are in thee ; but I, death-struck, 
Fail in my efforts to attain that good. 
Nor love then, nor thy beauty, are the cause, 
Nor adverse fortune, nor thy cold disdain 
Of the sad destiny 'neath which I pine. 
If death and pity each within my heart 
Together dwell, how weak my power, which fails, 
Though ardent, to extract thence aught but death ! " 

In this connection we cannot forbear quoting Michel Angelo's 
own letter in regard to the sonnet and commentary, which is 
remarkable for its simple feeling and its tone of quiet humor. 
Our translation is as literal as possible. 

"To M. Luca Maetini. 

" Illustrious M. Luca, — I have received by Bartolomeo Bettini 
your letter, with a little book, a commentary on a sonnet from my hand. 
The sonnet, indeed, comes from me, but the comment comes from heaven ; 
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it is truly a wonderful thing. I do not say it from my judgment, but 
from that of superior men, and especially of M. Donato Giannotti, who 
cannot be satisfied with reading it, and who sends you his remembrance. 
In regard to the sonnet, I know what it is ; but however that may be, I 
cannot help feeling a little vainglory, having been the cause of so fine 
and learned a comment, and because through its author I feel myself 
by his words and praises to be what I am not. I pray that you will 
say for me to him such words as become such love, affection, and cour- 
tesy. I ask this of you because I feel myself of little worth, and he 
who is in good repute ought not to tempt fortune, and it is better to be 
silent than to fall from a height. I am old, and death has taken from 
me the thoughts of youth ; and let him who does not know what old age 
is have patience till it arrives, for he cannot know it before. Commend 
me, as I have said, to Varchi, as his most affectionately, and sensible of 
his v rtues and of his service while I live. 

M. A. B." 
"In Rome. 

This sonnet is true not only of love, but has also its broad 
application to human life. Is it not true that it rests with 
ourselves whether out of the hard marble of life we carve the 
divine statue of tranquillity, or the Gorgon's head of remorse 
and despair ? And only the hand which obeys the intellect * 
can find the fair image under its outward folds. 

One of the most pleasing of the madrigals states the author's 
artistic creed in poetic speech. It is unfair not to give it in 
his own words, so that we shall insert the original with only a 
literal prose version : — 

" Per fido esempio alia mia vocazione, 
Nascendo, mi fu data la bellezza 
Che di due arti m' e lucerna e spgcchio, 
E, s' altro uom crede, e falsa opinione. 
Questa sol 1' occhio porta a quella altezza 
Per cui scolpire e pinger m' apparecchio. 
Sono i giudizi temerari e sciocchi 
Ch' al senso tiran la belta che muove, 
E porta al cielo ogni intelletto sano. 
Dal mortale al divin non vanno gli occhi 
Che sono infermi, e non ascendon dove 
Ascender senza grazia e pensier vano." 

* This term is used by Michel Angelo to express all the higher or spiritual fac- 
ulties of the soul, — not merely the understanding or the analytic reason. 
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" At my birth Beauty was given to me for a faithful guide to my 
vocation, the light and mirror of two arts ; and if man believes aught 
else, it is but a false opinion. This alone carries the eye to that height 
at, which I prepare to sculpture and to paint. Those thoughts are rash 
and foolish which draw from sense the beauty that moves every sane 
soul and bears it to heaven. Infirm eyes cannot pass from the mortal to 
the Divine, nor rise there where to hope to rise without grace is vain." 

His inspiration came from above, not from below, — not 
from imitating nature, but from the grace of God. How 
faithfully he labored in his study of nature, we have seen 
by his devotion to anatomy. He sought there the means of 
expression ; but the thought was heaven-born. This made 
him the grand idealist that he was, whose every work bears 
the stamp of sublimity and grandeur. 

His Sonnets to Dante are very beautiful ; but as they have 
been admirably translated by Southey, and are the most 
widely known of any of the poems, we must pass them by. 
Others are addressed to various learned men of his time. We 
need not dwell on them, but would rather turn to one of the 
most pleasing passages of his life, — his relation to the cele- 
brated Vittoria Colonna. His friendship for this distinguished 
woman was one of the greatest joys of his later years. He 
was sixty-four years of age at the commencement of their 
acquaintance ; she was but forty-eight ; yet he survived to 
mourn her death many years. Their aiFection was founded 
on great similarity of intellectual taste and religious feeling. 
They were both devoted admirers of Savonarola, and the lady 
was even suspected of a secret adherence to the doctrines of 
the Beformation. While their mutual regard partook of that 
poetic fervor and beauty which always belong to a tender rela- 
tion between persons of opposite sex, we agree with Mr. Har- 
ford, that it was not a passionate attachment on either side, 
but a noble and earnest friendship, as between two lofty 
beings whose characters admirably harmonized. Her pious 
warmth and zeal kindled into lively expression the strong 
religious feelings of his soul. We think Mr. Harford lays too 
much doctrinal stress on the language of feeling which per- 
vades the poems addressed to her. We often err in con- 
structing a system of theology out of the outpourings of a 
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pious heart. It is well known that Charles Lamb's vivid pic- 
ture of the sufferings of a drunkard led to an exaggerated 
report of his own inebriety ; and the self-accusations of a 
sensitive conscience should not be taken as a calm estimate of 
one's own nature. That one so aspiring as Michel Angelo, 
and so exacting in his standard of right, should use the lan- 
guage of penitence and pious shame, is extremely natural ; 
that, as he approached the grave, in moments of despondency 
all things of earth should seem vain and profitless to him, is 
true to common experience ; but shall we thence argue that 
he had lived a sinful life, and that he repented of the glorious 
thoughts on philosophy and art, which, united to religion, had 
been his constant guides ? Mr. Harford says : " We find the 
lofty Platonist transmuted into the humble Christian, who, on 
a review of the past, is deeply smitten with a sense of his own 
unworthiness, and can find no ground for present peace or 
immortal hope but that of penitential faith in the merits of 
his Redeemer." We find no discrepancy in his views. His 
philosophy is religious, and his religion pervades his whole 
mind. We find the same lofty faith in God in his earliest as in 
his latest works, only at the last it is mingled with more of that 
tenderness which belongs to old age, and his theme is less of 
the labors which lie before him on earth, and more of the con- 
solations which await him in eternity. As he labored in art 
to the close of his long life, we cannot believe that he con- 
sidered his devotion to it idle and unprofitable ; but that he 
did all things, as he built St. Peter's, " per amor di Dio." 

We find five poems addressed to the Marchioness Vittoria 
Colonna, including one on her death. With much religious 
feeling, there is the graceful devotion of a poet to an accom- 
plished lady, hardly in keeping with the devotional asceticism 
which Mr. Harford ascribes to him. The first expresses most 
strongly his gratitude for her religious influence over him. 

" 'Midst endless doubts shifting from right to left, 
How my salvation to secure I seek : 
And still 'twixt Vice and Virtue balancing, 
My heart, confused, weighs down and wearies me. 
As one who, having lost the light of Heaven, 
Bewildered strays, whatever path he takes, 
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I, lady, to your sacred penmanship 
Present the blank page of my troubled mind, 
That you, in dissipation of my doubts, 
May on it write how my benighted soul 
Of its desired end may not so fail 
As to incur at length a fatal fall. 
Be you the writer who have taught me how 
To tread by fairest paths the way to Heaven." 

We add another in a different vein, although Mr. Harford's 
graceful version is rather a paraphrase than a literal trans- 
lation. 

" Lady, I trust it is not pride, 
But Obligation 's so allied 
To Favor that I seem to see 
In your exalted courtesy 
Infringement on my liberty. 
O, rather injure me, than bind 
Such fetters on my free-born mind, 
Since the sun's radiance, on the eye 
Shining in unblenched majesty, 
Should heighten, not o'erwhelm, the sight. 
But dazzled by excess of light, 
On me thus acts your presence bright. 
It charms, and yet its potent ray 
Unnerves my reason's wonted sway. 
Small virtue, when its path is crossed 
By higher far, absorbed, is lost. 
They who too much bestow, confound ; 
With such there is no common ground. 
Therefore, though rarely to be found, 
Love wills that friends should equal be 
In virtue and in quality." 

Finally, we have those plaintive strains of loneliness, of 
penitence, of regret in the retrospect of life, which, admirable 
as they seem to us, did not reach his own standard of per- 
fection, — laments which befit an old age uncheered by the 
tender ties of family affection, and shaded by the near pros- 
pect of death. They are most precious, as showing how sensi- 
tive was the conscience, and how tender the heart, of the brave 
old giant. But let us not consider the outbursts of a suffer- 
ing soul as the calm estimates of his understanding. He was 
not occupied in comparing himself with other men ; but in 
his solitary hours of communion with God and his own soul, 
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how trifling seemed all that he had done, how little all that he 
had attained, compared with the glorious model of perfection 
which rose before him ! The old man who had seen genera- 
tion after generation pass away while he yet lingered, seemed 
to have his heart in heaven while he walked among men ; 
and although his last days were spent in active service, 
his spirit dwelt on the heights of contemplation. He has 
woven for himself a sweet garland of faith and trust, better 
than the laurel-wreaths which we hang upon his tomb. For- 
tunately, Wordsworth, whose own lofty spirit so fully com- 
muned with his soul, has given us the following beautiful 
version of one of these sonnets : — 

" The prayers I make will then be sweet indeed, 
If Thou the spirit give by which I pray : 
My unassisted heart is barren clay, 
That of its native self can nothing feed. 
Of good and pious works Thou art the seed, 
That quickens only where Thou say'st it may : 
Unless Thou show to us thine own true way, 
No man can find it : Father ! Thou must lead. 
Do Thou then breathe those thoughts into my mind 
By which such virtue may in me be bred 
That in thy holy footsteps I may tread ; 
The fetters of my tongue do Thou unbind, 
That I may have the power to sing of thee, 
And sound thy praises everlastingly." 

Again we give Mr. Harford's translation of one of these 
sonnets : — 

" False Love ! with thee, for many a livelong year, 
I 've fed my soul, in part my body too : 
For thy seductive arts the unwary woo 
To flowery paths with pitfalls lurking near. 
Now wearied, on winged thoughts I upward steer, 
Where purer, nobler objects charm the view ; 
Pardon I ask of God, with sorrow true, 
For faults which traced on endless sheets appear. 
Far other Love points to Eternal Day : 
Imperishable Beauty leads me there ; 
To its bright shafts my bosom I unbare ; 
One urges on, the other smooths my way. 
Hope smiles celestial : in those smiles I '11 trust, 
Till 'neath some marble sleeps, at length, my dust." 
VOL. LXXXIX. — NO. 184. 3 
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The following, of which we find no translation, is peculiarly 
expressive of that communion with God which was the con- 
solation of Michel Angelo's declining years: — 

" Deh ! fammiti vedere in ogni loco, 

Che, se infiammar dal tuo lume mi sento, 
Ogni altro ardor nell' alma mia fia spento, 
Per sempre accesa viver nel tuo foco. 

Io te chiamo, Signor, te solo invoco 
Contro F inutil mio cieco tormento ; 
Tu mi rinnuova in sen col pentimento 
Le voglie, e '1 senno, e '1 valor ch' e si poeo. 

Tu desti al tempo F anima, ch' e diva, 
E in questa spoglia si fragile e stanca 
La incarcerasti, e desti al suo destino ; 

Tu la nutri, e sostieni, e tu F avviva ; 
Ogni ben senza te, Signor, le manca ; 
La sua salute e sol poter divino." 

We subjoin a literal translation: — 

" Ah, make me to see thee in every place, 
For, if I feel myself illumined by thy light, 
Every other passion will be extinguished in my soul, 
That I may live always kindled by thy flame. 
I call on thee, O Lord, thee alone I invoke 
Against my vain, blind suffering. 
Do thou by repentance renew in my breast 
The will and the mind and the courage now so feeble. 
Thou hast awakened into time the soul, which is divine ; 
Thou hast imprisoned it in these vestments so frail and weary, 
And thou hast assigned it to its destiny ; 
Do thou feed it and sustain it, and do thou enliven it ; 
All good, without thee, O Lord, is wanting to it ; 
The Divine power alone is its salvation." 

Is not this the true expression of a soul in which faith and 
philosophy are not antagonistic, — which sees 

" A God employed in all the good and ill 
That checker life," 

and believes his immanent presence to be the vivifying power 
of man, both soul and body ? 

The following sonnet, possibly his last, was sent, in his 
eighty-third year, to Vasari: — 
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" Giunto e gia 1 corso della vita mia 

Con tempestoso mar per fragil barca 

Al comun porto, ov' a render si varea 

Giusta ragion d' ogni opra trista, e pia : 
Onde 1' affettuosa fantasia, 

Che 1' arte si feee idolo e monarca, 

Conosco ben quant' era d' error carca ; 

Ch' errore e ci6 che 1' uom quaggiii desia. 
I pensier miei, gia de' mie' danni lieti, 

Che fian or s' a due morti m' avvicino ? 

L' una m' e certa, e 1' altra mi minaccia. 
Ne pinger, ne scolpir fia piii che queti 

L' anima volta a quell' amor divino, 

Ch' aperse a prender noi in croce le braccia." 

" Already the course of my life, 
By a frail bark over a tempestuous sea, 
Has reached that common port where it goes to render 
A true account of every evil or pious deed. 
As to the fond fancy 

Which made to itself an idol and monarch of art, 
I well know how it was filled with error, 
For all that man desires below is error. 
My thoughts, which formerly delighted in what was harmful, 
What are they now that I approach a double death ? 
The one is certain, and the other threatens me ; 
Nor can painting or sculpture any longer satisfy the soul 
Which is turned to that Divine Love 
Which from the cross opened its arms to receive us." 

We think the examples we have cited are sufficient to sub- 
stantiate our claim for Michel Angelo to a rank among the 
great poets of the world. To dramatic or epic power he makes 
no pretension ; but in the lofty and poetic expression of the 
highest thoughts, we must place these sonnets beside those 
of Shakespeare, Wordsworth, Milton, and the Vita Nuova of 
Dante. 

Besides his poems, Michel Angelo wrote a lecture on one of 
Petrarch's sonnets. He also commenced a treatise on Archi- 
tecture, and planned one on Human Motives, which he did not' 
write. Condivi promised to compile a collection of Precepts 
of Art, by Michel Angelo ; but he did not keep his word. In 
addition, we have several of his letters published by Vasari, 
and others, which are full of interest ; and other letters still 
remain in manuscript in the possession of the family of Buo- 
narroti. It is hoped they will soon be made public. 
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The character of Michel Angelo, as portrayed by his biogra- 
phers and revealed in his own productions, is composed of the 
grandest elements of human nature. If we rank him second 
to any, it is only to those few heroes who, like Moses, Con- 
fucius, and Socrates, have influenced the moral destinies of 
whole nations. His intellect was at once broad, clear, pene- 
trating, and practical. His imagination was lofty and produc- 
tive. His will was bold, determined, and persevering. His 
moral character was equally great. In the midst of avarice 
and venality, he kept his integrity perfect. When, at the 
Pope's request, the Duke of Urbino consented to a reduction 
of the number of statues for the monument of Julius, " his 
reply was, that in this case he must be allowed to pay back 
a sum of money suflicient to cover the cost of the statues 
thus proposed to be subtracted. He immediately did so by 
depositing 1580 ducats to the credit of his Highness in the 
bank of the Strozzi." In a court where luxury and debauchery 
abounded, he observed the strictest temperance in all his habits. 
His diet was very simple, consisting mostly of bread and a little 
wine. When laboring on the Last Judgment, he contented 
himself, for the most part, with a single frugal repast at the 
close of the day. He slept little, and often rose in the dead 
of the night, to pursue his artistic labors. When employed 
in sculpture he would put on a paper cap, in front of which 
he placed a candle, that his hands might be free and yet the 
light be thrown upon the part where he wished to work. In 
an age when the sacred vows of the Church were but a screen 
for licentiousness, Michel Angelo lived chaste, and preserved 
the purity of his soul unspotted. His reverence for woman, 
and his respect for her purity, breathe through all his writings, 
and Condivi bears direct testimony in this regard. He says : — 

" I have often heard Michel Angelo reason and discourse upon love, 
but never heard Mm speak otherwise than upon Platonic love. As for 
me, I am ignorant what Plato has said upon that subject, but this I 
know very well, that in a long intimacy I have never heard from his 
mouth a single word that was not most perfectly decorous, and had not 
for its object to extinguish in youth every improper and lawless desire, 
and that his own nature is a stranger to depravity." 

His stern self-respect laid him open to the charge of excessive 
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pride and irritability. When Pope Julius II. suddenly and 
capriciously withdrew the favor which he had bestowed upon 
him, Michel Angelo at once retired to Florence, and heeded 
neither command nor entreaty to return to Rome, until ample 
atonement was offered for the insult. But this pride was not 
for himself alone ; he asserted the right of the artist against 
the insolence of office. The artist was not then honored as in 
the best days of Greece ; and his own parents had considered 
art a calling unworthy of his rank and education. But he 
maintained that art was the noblest function of man, and he 
demanded that respect which he also knew how to render 
where it was due. That he was violent in his temper, and 
used strong language in moments of excitement, we cannot 
doubt, but we find no instance of meanness or low revenge. 
It is indeed related that he placed Biagio da Cesena, who 
had found fault with the nudity of the figures in the Last 
Judgment, among the demons ; but it seems to have been 
regarded as a just punishment, for when Biagio appealed to 
the Pope to order the painter to erase his portrait, his Ho- 
liness replied, " If he had painted you in Purgatory there 
might have been some help for it, but there is no redemption 
out of Hell." 

When Torrigiano threw his mallet so violently that he broke 
the bridge of Michel Angelo's nose, the latter proudly retorted, 
" You will only be known hereafter as the man who broke my 
nose." The prophecy has proved almost literally true. 

He is accused of envy and jealousy towards his rivals in 
art; but although he was excited by the emulation of such 
men as Leonardo da Vinci, Raphael, Bramante, and Titian, 
we find words of generous praise from his mouth for every 
one of his great competitors. He greatly admired Titian's 
color. Of the gates of the Baptistery designed by Ghiberti, 
he said, " They are worthy to be the gates of Paradise " ; 
and he declared that his celebrated dome of St. Peter's was 
not finer, but only larger, than Brunelleschi's. 

He gladly availed himself of judicious and kindly criticism, 
but was quick to see through the pretensions of shallow ig- 
norance. A friend having remarked that his statue of a 
Faun, although representing an old man, had the teeth all 
3* 
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sound and regular, Michel Angelo could hardly await the de- 
parture of his guest, so anxious was he to change his model 
in accordance with this just criticism. On the other hand, 
the Gonfaloniere Soderini one day, while standing directly he- 
low the statue of David, expressed himself delighted with it. 
" There is, however, one slight defect," he added ; " the nose 
is rather too thick." Michel Angelo saw that it was impossi- 
ble for the worthy magistrate to judge correctly of this feature 
from his position ; but knowing discussion to be useless, he 
slyly took up a little marble-dust in his hand, and, mounting 
the scaffold to the side of the statue, he affected to work on 
the nose with a file, letting the dust fall on the head of So- 
derini. " How does it look now ? " he asked. " I am per- 
fectly satisfied," said Soderini : " you have actually imparted 
life to it." 

Instances of this kind of humor are related, which show 
that he always understood the man he had to deal with. 
When the Pope requested him to adorn the garments of the 
Apostles with gold, " They were poor men, your Be'verence," 
was his reply, " and did not wear gold," — a significant re- 
mark from a pupil of Savonarola to the hixurious successor 
of St. Peter. 

But while most writers do justice to these heroic qualities 
of the great artist, few dwell upon the tender feelings of his 
nature and the warm affections of his heart. The times of 
peril and conflict through which he passed, brought out into 
bold relief the stern qualities of his soul. Suffering and trial 
rendered him a reserved and lonely man. Ill health was his 
portion in youth, and in manhood political troubles made him 
an exile from his country, and left that country desolate. 
Lanzi says that the crown of BaphaeFs good fortune was his 
early death, which spared him the knowledge of those trou- 
bles which came so soon after ; but Michel Angelo drank the 
cup of life to the dregs, and many a bitter drop was mingled 
in it. The lonely grandeur of a character whose very virtues 
separated him from those around him, a home without wife 
or child to cheer his heart, and a diseased frame, made him 
a sad and solitary man even in the midst of his artistic tri- 
umphs. To him may be applied the words of Scripture : — 
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" It is good for a man that he bear the yoke in his youth. 
He sitteth alone and keepeth silence because he hath borne 
it upon him." 

But touching proofs of his affectionate heart are to be found 
in his relations to his brother artists, to his literary contem- 
poraries, to his noble friend Vittoria Colonna, to his nephew 
and his family, and especially to his servant Urbino. We 
cannot forbear inserting the whole of his letter on the death 
of this servant, which is very touching, from its simplicity, its 
sadness, and its tenderness. 

To Vasaei. 
" My dear George : — 
" I can hardly write, but I will say something in .reply to your letter. 
You know that Urbino is dead ; which has been to me the greatest 
mercy from God, but it is to my heavy loss and infinite grief. The 
mercy is, that, while in life he kept me alive, in dying he has taught 
me how to die, not with dislike, but with desire of death. I have had 
him twenty-six years, and I have found him most rare and faithful ; 
and now that I had made him rich, and that I expected him to be the 
staff and rest of my old age, he has gone ; nor does any hope remain 
to me but to see him again in paradise. And of this God has given 
me a sign in the happy death which he has died, for much more than 
dying did it grieve him to leave me in this deceitful world with so 
many troubles, although the greater part of me is gone with him, 
nor does there remain to me anything but an infinite sorrow. 

" I am yours, M. B." 

After the death of Urbino, Michel Angelo continued his 
affectionate care of his widow and orphans, as we find by a 
letter to the widow still extant. 

To all other virtues Michel Angelo added the crowning 
grace of a sincere, unaffected, manly piety, or, rather, all his 
goodness sprang from this central root. We find little record 
of his theological opinions, save his admiration of the bold 
preaching of Savonarola. Many things in his life and writings 
partake of the tone of Protestantism ; but that he never sev- 
ered himself from the communion of the Roman Church is 
evident from his devoting so many years to the building of St. 
Peter's Church for " the love of God.'-' We find little allu- 
sion to the Church, or her peculiar doctrines, in his poems ; 
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but the great truths of religion, the guardian care and love of 
God, the communion of the human soul with his spirit, the 
solemn responsibility of duty, and the glorious hope of immor- 
tality, are apparent on every page. These holy comforters 
sustained him through nearly ninety years of life, labor, and 
trial, and they gave a vitality to his whole being which makes 
him still a living presence to us, almost three hundred years 
after his weary body was laid in the grave. 

He died of a slow fever, February 17th, 1564. His funeral 
obsequies were celebrated with the greatest magnificence, the 
first artists of the time vying with one another to do him 
honor. His last will was in these simple words : " I leave my 
soul to God, my body to the earth, and my property to my 
nearest relations." 

We owe Mr. Harford thanks for the two volumes which 
have suggested our theme ; but we cannot feel that he has 
exhausted his subject. When the additional manuscripts 
lying among the archives of the Buonarroti family are made 
public, we trust some writer with a mind of broader scope, 
a richer imagination, and purer taste, will gather up the 
scattered materials, and weave them into a grand whole, 
which shall give us a true picture of the Life and Times of 
Michel Angelo. 



Aet. II. — Glossarium Media et Inftmce Latinitatis conditum 
a Caeolo Dupeesne Domino Ducange, cum Supplementis 
Integris Monachoeum Oedinis S. Benedicti, D. P. Oae- 
penteeii, Adelungi, Aliorum, suisque digessit G. A. L. 
Henschel. VII. Tomi. 4to. Parisiis. 1840-1850. 

No student of modern history can pronounce the name of 
Ducange without a feeling of affectionate veneration. The rare 
combination of qualities requisite to lexicography, — patient 
industry, critical acumen, exhaustless learning, — so seldom 
vouchsafed to a single individual, render those who succeed in 
perfecting their self-imposed and repellent tasks benefactors 



